BENEDICT XIV AND CHOISEUL

maintenance of the army, Choiseul carried on with his views.
Here is the man in a nutshell: red hair, scintillating eyes,
upturned nose; manners a blend of exquisiteness and audacity,
terribly malicious, full of cruel banter. His policy was to show
how dangerous it would be to make an enemy of him. He was
a great success with women, particularly with Pompadour,
whom he pretended to love passionately. Benedict XIV said
of him: CA very intelligent madman.' When Choiseul had
gone to Rome and began dictating to the Pope, Benedict XIV
got up from his throne, seized Choiseul and threw him on
to it, saying, 'Be Pope yourself!'

He was so frivolous that the smallest excuse could make
him violate state secrets. The baron de Gleichen had said
that his lack of discretion resulted from his effervescent high
spirits and love of joking: 'Never have I met a man who knew
as he did how to spread joy and contentment around him.
When he came into a room, he thrust his hands into his
pockets and seemed to take out of them an inexhaustible
abundance of jokes and gaiety.' He never kept his word, and
his love of pleasure was so strong that he confessed himself
he could not sacrifice to it even the affairs of France. He had
that marvellous gaiety and equability of temper which seems
to be the mask of many men of that century. He made Louis
respect him by behaving with all the hauteur of very old
families. He was supported by many important relations, and
most of all by his sister the duchesse de Grammont, who
usurped his wife's place in her own home. He was clever
enough to found his reign on the applause of men of letters,
philosophers, Jansenists and members of Parliament. Truly
he was the very man to bring the hour of the Revolution
nearer. He was so popular and so powerful that his dismissal,
engineered later on by Madame du Barry, almost necessitated
a coup cTltat, and all die courtiers were for ever after flocking
to Chanteloup, near Amboise, his magnificent country seat,
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